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RELIGIOUS  MOTIVATION  FOR  THE  AFSC 


The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  a 
coherent  religious  expression.  In  the 
Judeo-Christian  context,  the  ministry  of  service  is 
a spiritual  ministry.  For  example,  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  which  focuses  somewhat  more  than  the 
other  gospels  on  Jesus’  ministry  of  service,  sums  it 
up  in  His  own  words:  “Behold  I am  in  the  midst  of 
you  as  one  who  serves.” 

There  is  a principle  which  derives  from  Friends 
religious  belief  in  that  of  God  in  every  man.  This 
principle  is  an  ethical  or  moral  principle  which 
gives  us  bearing  in  our  efforts  to  undertake 
ministries  of  service.  This  principle  calls  for  the 
fullest  development  of  every  personality  through 
the  cooperative  effort  to  create  a worldwide 
community  of  persons.  It  combines  with  the 
unique  worth  of  individuals  the  unique  worth  of 
communities.  The  creative  action  of  individuals 
contributes  to  growth  which  is  conditioned  by 
cooperative  effort  undertaken  in  concert  with 
others  in  the  community. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  our  achieving  this 
principle  in  our  human  relations  in  the  world  now, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  world  of  the  next  generation 
.or  two? 

In  order  to  make  this  question  real,  I have 
drawn  from  Robert  Heilbronner’s  “The  Great 
Ascent.”  He  suggests  that  if  you  are  a “typical” 
American  in  a small  suburban  house  with  an 
income  of  $8,000  or  more,  here’s  how  to  become 
one  of  the  two  billion  or  so  equally  typical 
families  of  the  poor  countries: 

1.  Take  out  the  furniture,  leave  just  a few 
old  blankets,  a kitchen  table,  one  wooden  chair. 
(The  car  went  long  ago  — remember?) 

2.  Throw  out  the  clothes.  Each  one  may 
keep  the  oldest  suit  or  dress,  a shirt  or  blouse.  The 
head  of  the  family  has  the  only  pair  of  shoes. 

3.  All  kitchen  appliances  have  already  gone. 
Keep  a box  of  matches,  a small  bag  of  flour,  some 
sugar  and  salt,  a handful  of  onions,  a dish  of  dried 
beans.  Rescue  those  moldy  potatoes  from  the 
garbage  can:  those  are  tonight’s  meal. 

4.  Dismantle  the  bathroom,  shut  off  the 
running  water,  take  out  the  wiring  and  lights  and 
every  tiling  that  runs  by  electricity. 

5.  Take  away  the  house  and  move  the 


family  into  the  toolshed. 

6.  By  now  all  the  other  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  are  gone;  instead  there  are  shanties 
— for  the  fortunate  ones. 

7.  Cancel  all  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Throw  out  the  books.  You  won’t  miss  them  — you 
are  now  illiterate.  One  radio  is  left  for  the  whole 
shantytown. 

8.  No  more  postman,  fireman,  government 
services.  The  two-classroom  school  is  three  miles 
away,  but  only  half  the  children  go  anyway. 

9.  No  hospital,  no  doctor.  The  nearest  clinic 
is  now  ten  miles  away  with  a midwife  in  charge. 
Get  there  by  bus,  or  by  bicycle  if  you’re  lucky 
enough  to  have  one. 

10.  Throw  out  your  bankbooks,  stock 
certificates,  pension  plans,  insurance  policies, 
social  security  records.  You  have  left  a cash  hoard 
of  $5. 

11.  Get  out  and  start  cultivating  your  three 
ac^es.  Try  hard  to  raise  $300  in  cash  crops, 
because  your  landlord  wants  a third  and  your  local 
money  lender  10%. 

12.  Find  some  way  for  your  children  to  bring 
in  a little  extra  money  so  you  can  have  something 
to  eat  most  days.  But  it  won’t  be  enough  to  keep 
bodies  healthy,  so  lop  off  25  to  30  years  in  life 
expectancy. 

The  world  now  faces  the  nearly  insurmountable 
problem  of  too  little  food  available  — not  20  years 
or  25  years  from  now,  but  now.  Before  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  war  and  its  waste  of  life  and 
happiness  we  now  know  that  we  confront  a threat 
to  life  that  may  be  even  more  devastating  — 
starvation  and  death.  Ninety  million  people  on  this 
globe  each  year  face  nearly  non-existent  food 
supplies  for  the  first  time  in  contemporary  life. 
The  demand  from  food-short  countries,  as  in  the 
case  of  India  today  is  ten  percent  of  its  total 
needs.  Even  if  the  food  stocks  existed  the  delivery 
systems  do  not  exist  to  get  it  where  it  is  needed  in 
time  to  save  lives. 

A few  years  ago  one  of  our  colleagues  with 
experience  in  India  estimated  that  of  his  male 
acquaintances  90%  would  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  to  better  themselves  if  tliey  had  an 
opportunity.  Furthermore,  of  these,  75%  would 
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leave  their  families  behind  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  such  opportunity.  In  today’s  world 
the  stark  reahty  is  that  there  is  no  place  to  go. 
There  is  no  escape  except  to  cope  where  we  are.  If 
in  the  last  20  years,  with  1.1  bilHon  more  people 
added  to  the  world’s  population  the  quality  of  life 
has  not  significantly  improved,  what  are  the 
prospects  for  the  next  20  years  in  the  face  of 
unstemmed  population  growth,  diminished  food 
and  energy  resources  and  pressures  for  increased 
industrialization  with  adverse  effects  on  the 
ecological  balances? 

In  contemplating  today’s  world  and  the 
prospective  world  the  following  questions  have 
occurred  to  me  on  behalf  of  AFSC  as  it  addresses 
itself  to  a continuing  ministry  of  service: 

1.  In  the  competitive  struggle  of  nations  and 
classes  for  diminishing  resources  what  is  the 
motivation  that  may  equip  some  of  us  to  accept 
austerity  in  other  than  negative  and  reactive  ways? 

2.  What  is  the  motivation  that  will  similarly 
equip  others  who  have  never  had  enough  to  accept 
less  than  they  aspire  to,  having  had  the  example  of 
the  affluent  societies? 

3.  How  can  a limited  level  of  well-being  for 
populations  be  assured  without  political  repression 
of  the  intellectual /spiritual  aspirations  of  people? 


4.  How  can  we  keep  as  open  as  possible  the 
scope  for  development  of  every  personality  in  a 
social  situation  which  may  be  more  and  more 
austere  and  which  will  demand  far  more 
self-restraint  and  sharing? 

5.  In  a heightening  competitive  struggle  for 
scarce  and  diminishing  resources  can  recourse  to 
violence  be  avoided  through  recourse  to  rational 
social  controls? 

6.  How,  in  the  case  of  AFSC,  can  we  assimilate 
the  frustration  that  comes  from  a high  level  of 
consciousness  and  conscience  combined  with  very 
modest  means  and  power  to  effect  change? 

7.  Is  it  our  role  to  stay  directly  involved 
with  the  human  situation  — hunger,  health, 
shelter,  education,  repression,  justice,  violence;  is 
it  to  be  as  effective  as  we  can,  to  contribute  to  the 
public  enlightenment  in  the  hope  that  just  and 
reasonable  solutions  will  receive  support? 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  find  satisfying 
and  satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions  there  is 
in  any  case  a spiritual  force  that  requires  us  to 
make  the  effort  in  the  hope  of  achieving  the 
principle  of  the  fullest  development  of  every 
personahty  through  the  cooperative  effort  to 
create  a worldwide  community  of  persons. 

In  a spiritual  sense  this  relates  to  the  past  as 
well  as  to  the  future.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
Paul  defines  faith  as  meaning  that  we  are  confident 
of  what  we  hope  for.  Then  after  a long  account  of 
countless  men  and  women  who  endured  every 
kind  of  suffering  and  persecution  Paul  remarks 
that  all  these,  though  well  attested  by  their  faith, 
did  not  receive  what  was  promised  since  God  had 
forseen  something  better  for  us,  that  apart  from  us 
they  could  not  be  made  perfect.  In  other  words, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  to  continue  the  effort  to  which  they 
were  committed  and  for  which  some  of  them  gave 
their  lives. 

The  same  faith  also  compels  us  to  make  the 
effort  as  we  look  toward  the  future.  I recall  an 
experience  several  years  ago  during  a visit  to  one 
of  the  adult  education  centers  with  which  the 
AFSC  was  associated  in  southern  Italy  in 
cooperation  with  the  Union  for  the  Struggle 
Against  Illiteracy.  After  a long  day  of  work  in  the 
fields  a group  of  young  men  had  come  together  in 
the  evening  at  one  of  the  centers  in  a medieval 
village  atop  a mountain  to  discuss  this  question: 
Should  man  surrender  to  adversity?  After  twenty 
minutes  of  discussion  in  groups  of  four,  each 
group  appointed  a scribe  to  record  the  sense  of  its 
group’s  tliinking.  The  short  essays  composed  by 
these  groups  were  tlien  shared  with  the  entire 
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class.  One  of  them  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
me.  “Should  man  surrender  to  adversity?  No,  even 
though  we  know  more  darkness  than  light  in  our 
lives  and  even  though  destiny  stalks  us  all  the  way 
— so  that  the  good  in  the  world  can  be 
accomplished.  If  not  for  our  sake,  then  for  the 
sake  of  our  children.” 

It  is  this  deep  spiritual  optimism  which  is 
indispensable  to  AFSC’s  continuing  ministry  of 

service.  Louis  W.  Schneider 

% 

The  Bulletin  in  Perspective 

Friends  will  have  discerned  the  pattern  that 
underlies  our  yearly  cycle  of  publication:  five 
issues  following  Yearly  Meetings,  then  a month’s 
rest,  and  five  issues  preceding  the  next  meetings, 
bustling  with  preparations.  The  first  five  are  full  of 
reporting,  including  directories  and  budgets  and 
Minutes  and  further  discussion  of  subjects  that 
kept  us  going  into  the  wee  hours  at  our  previous 
meeting.  The  second  five  ar«  looking  forward  to 
our  next  gathering,  contain  registration  forms  and 
directions,  committee  reports,  visions  and  ideas, 
premonitions  of  our  growth. 

I lay  this  out  here  for  those  of  you  who 
haven’t  thought  about  it  because  I would  solicit 
your  thinking  for  the  Spring  Five.  Not  that  we  will 
print  nothing  but  vision  and  committee  reports  in 
those  issues.  When  a Friend/friend  is  moved  to 
write  anything,  we  will  consider  it  carefully  for 
publication  at  any  time.  But  you  will  also  have 
noticed,  I expect,  that  each  of  the  last  four  issues 
has  an  emphasis  or  thrust.  In  September  it  was 
reports  from  and  directory  of  NPYM.  In  October 
it  was  finance.  In  November  it  was  freedom  and 
human  sexuality.  And  in  this  issue  it  is  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  I like  to 
present,  and  from  all  reports  Friends  like  to  see 
viewpoints  from  many  sides  of  these  various 
emphases  or  thrusts.  ' 

In  order  to  encourage  all  of  us  to  think 
creatively  and  from  our  own  points  of  view  on 
future  emphases,  let  me  suggest  that  I am 
gathering  material  for  future  issues  in  the  areas  of 
theology,  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Friendly  communities,  aging,  divorce,  simple 
living,  and  the  Right  Sharing  of  Resources.  I will 
also  welcome  your  thinking  on  other  subject 
thrusts.  Please  keep  your  article  between  800  and 
1,500  words  and  send  it  in.  The  Editor  and  his 
friends  can  write  the  Bulletin,  but  none  of  us 
thinks  that  this  is  cricket. 

RRS 


The  President  Didn’t  Listen 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  would  have  a Friend  in 
the  Orient  were  it  not  that  the  repressive  Park 
regime  in  South  Korea  refused  entry  to  Sang  Dal 
Cha.  Sang  Dal  Cha  reminded  President  Ford  of 
those  repressions  in  an  article  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  November  17,  in  which  he  urged 
the  President  not  to  condone  the  brutality  of  that 
regime  by  his  visit.  Sang  Dal  Cha  reported  that 
“when  the  Korean  CIA  abducted  Kim  Dae  Joong 
from  Japan,  it  was  clearly  in  violation  of 
international  law.”  He  charged  that  Premier 
Tanaka,  who  “acquiesced  to  this  violation  of 
sovereignty,”  and  Park  “are  together  in  plundering 
the  Korean  people  and  exploiting  the  economy  of 
the  country.”  He  cited  a Newsweek  article  which 
reported  that  the  Korean  Government  paid  for  the 
fingers  of  young  “demonstrators,”  cut  off  to  make 
it  appear  an  act  of  patriotism. 


PYM  Friends  are  currently  hearing  more 
about  this  regime  from  Nicola  Geiger,  another 
Friend  from  the  Orient  who  is  speaking  across  the 
USA  sponsored  by  AFSC  after  serving  for  five 
years  as  director  of  the  Asia  Center  of  Friends 
World  College  in  Hiroshima  and  Kyoto,  working 
v^th  the  Japanese  Peace  movement  and  the 
Korean  Resistance.  Nicola  Geiger,  who  was  born  in 
Germany  and  was  once  a member  of  the  Hitler 
Youth,  likened  Park’s  “reign”  in  an  interview  with 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  September  25,  to  that 
of  Hitler’s  dictatorsliip  of  Germany.  She  said 
Hitler  also  rounded  up  religious  leaders  and 
intellectuals  “very  cleverly  and  very  quietly”  until 
the  people  were  left  without  leadership.  She 
estimates  the  number  of  political  prisoners  at 
“more  than  a thousand  taken  during  the  past 
year,”  but  says  no  one  knows  how  many.  She 
particularly  instanced  the  800  arrested  after  a 
petition  was  started  by  Chang  Chun  Ha,  former 
member  of  Congress,  to  restore  the  1972  Consti- 
tution which  would  make  democratic  elections 
possible.  Chang  Chun  Ha  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  hard  labor,  and  Kim  Chi  Ha,  a national  poet 
and  critic  of  the  government,  was  also  arrested, 
and  three  months  later  sentenced  to  death. 


Sang  Dal  Cha  still  has  his  fingers,  Nikola 
Geiger,  a Philadelphia  Quaker,  speaks  her  “peace,” 
and  Gerald  Ford  went  to  Korea. 
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B-1  Bomber  Rollout:  Chapter  10  of 

An  Airforce  Boondoggle 

On  October  26,  1974,  the  Pentagon  and 
Rockwell  International  Corporation  unveiled  the 
most  sophisticated  and  destructive  aircraft  yet 
produced  on  this  planet,  the  B-1  bomber.  Lighter 
than  the  B-52,  it  carries  twice  the  bombing 
tonnage  and  flies  at  2.5  times  the  speed  of  sound. 
With  its  variable  wings  it  is  claimed  that  the  B-1 
can  fly  at  100,000  feet  or  at  tree-top  level  to 
deliver  multiple  nuclear  warheads  on  our 
“enemies.” 

Together  with  sixty  other  Friends  and  fellow 
travelers,  I participated  in  a vigil  and  civil 
disobedience  action  at  the  “roll-out”  ceremonies 
in  Palmdale,  Cahfomia.  Our  purpose  was  two-fold: 
a personal  action  to  witness  our  continuing 
concern  for  peace  and  against  U.S.  involvement  in 
and  mihtary  aid  to  Vietnam,  and  a public  action  to 
attract  attention  to  the  “Stop  the  B-1  Campaign.” 
A nationwide  campaign  has  been  mounted  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned  to  prevent  the  production  of 
the  B-1  and  to  encourage  reconversion  of  our 
weapons  industry  into  Hfe-affirming  activities. 

Still  two  years  from  final  Congressional 
go-ahead,  the  B-1  project  is  in  serious  financial  and 
political  trouble.  The  production  of  the  first 
prototype  has  cost  over  $2  billion.  Each  aircraft 
will  cost  at  least  $76  million  — and  this  figure  is 
only  for  the  stripped  aircraft.  When  tanker 
systems,  maintenance,  weapons  and  training 
programs  are  added,  the  cost  of  the  B-1  may  rise 
well  over  $100  milHon  per  aircraft.  The  Pentagon 
wants  244  B-l’s  to  replace  the  aging  B-52’s.  If 
costs  remain  constant  (are  we  WINning  against 
inflation?),  this  means  the  commitment  of  more 
than  $25  bilHon  to  a single  weapons  system  of  the 
most  dubious  merit  — an  Air  Force  boondoggle  of 
such  stupendous  proportions  as  to  raise  a question 
about  the  sanity  of  its  proponents. 

Congress  and  the  press  have  charged  that  the 
weapon  is  obsolete.  They  have  asked  what 
advantage  this  nuclear-armed  bomber  will  have  in 
the  age  of  missile  diplomacy.  They  ask,  will  we 
rest  easier  if  we  know  that  we  can  overkill  the 
Soviet  Union  by  an  ever-increasing  factor?  The 
Pentagon  sees  the  B-1  as  a bargaining  chip  in  the 
game  of  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT). 
The  Air  Force  views  it  as  a prestigious  new 
inventory  item  in  its  rivalry  with  the  other  armed 
services.  Many  have  charged  that  the  B-1  can  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  as  a conventional  weapon  in 


future  Vietnam-style  conflicts.  It  thus  exists  only 
to  inflict  suffering  on  Third  World  peoples  and 
shame  on  Americans.  Rather  than  deterring 
potential  enemies,  the  B-1  will  perpetuate  the 
potential  for  armed  conflict. 

We  arrived  the  night  before  the  demonstration 
to  explore  our  collective  feelings  and  to  map  out 
our  tactics.  There  were  folks  from  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  towns  throughout  the 
State.  We  were  excited  by  the  idea  of  a truly 
state-v^de  nonviolent  community  coming  together 
with  shared  ideals  and  a rare  openness  to  each 
other.  Everyone  had  a chance  to  speak.  While 
agreeing  that  the  main  purpose  was  a personal 
witness  against  militarism,  we  were  clear  to  allow 
latitude  for  possible  civil  disobedience  by  those  so 
moved.  Our  target  was  to  be  the  press  bus;  our 
intent  was  nonviolently  to  prevent  its  entrance  on 
to  the  base  in  order  to  induce  the  press  to  take 
notice  oLthe  protest.  The  meeting  adjourned  with 
an  ^r  of  excitement.  Four  people  could  not 
contain  their  urge  to  action.  They  set  off  to 
commit  an  act  of  nonviolent  high  jinks  under  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  So  they  rearranged  the 
letters  of  the  sign  in  front  of  the  Holiday  Inn. 
When  we  arrived,  it  read:  CONGRATULATIONS 
B-1.  HAPPY  ROLLOUT  USAF  AND 
ROCKWELL.  When  they  were  finished,  it  read: 
STOP  B-1.  ROLL  OUT  USAF  AND  ROCKWELL. 

As  the  sun  rose,  demonstrators  gathered  at  the 
gates  of  the  Rockwell  plant.  They  carried  signs  and 
huge  pictures  of  bombing  destruction  and 
napalmed  children.  One  man  flew  his  very  large 
STOP  B-1  kite  in  the  cold  wind.  Cars  and  buses 
arrived  early.  Thousands  of  Rockwell  employees 
from  El  Segundo  and  other  Southern  California 
cities  poured  in  to  see  the  pageant.  We  were  quite 
surprised  to  see  so  many  workers.  We  had 
expected  only  press  and  dignitaries.  Some 
profound  comments  came  flying  out  of  passing 
windows:  “I  thought  you  all  died  with  the 
Vietnam  war.”  “Go  back  to  Russia.”  “We  need  the 
B-1  to  feed  our  families.” 

A few  of  us  were  admitted  as  press.  At  a news 
conference  two  generals  and  two  Rockwell 
managers  fielded  some  very  critical  questions  from 
the  newspeople.  I asked  about  the  real  cost  of  the 
airplane:  “Isn’t  the  $76  million  only  the 
tip-of-the-iceberg?”  One  general  curtly  replied: 
“It’s  the  whole  iceberg.”  I asked  what  tactical 
advantage  our  military  would  have  had  in  Vietnam 
with  the  B-1  bomber.  He  smiled,  said  they  had 
asked  their  computers  that.  “Yes,  we  would  have 
had  a great  tactical  advantage  in  the  Eleven  Days 
War.”  What  was  the  Eleven  Days  War?  The 
Christmas  bombings  of  Hanoi  in  1972.  The 
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generals  were  quite  uncomfortable  about  the  series 
of  probing  questions.  , 

We  boarded  waiting  Air  Force  buses  for  the 
15-minute  ride  to  the  airport.  At  the  last  moment 
they  changed  the  route  so  we  would  not  pass  the 
demonstration  at  the  front  gates.  Instead,  we 
entered  the  base  at  the  Lockheed  gate.  After  an 
embarrassing  delay,  the  security  guard  found  the 
right  key.  By  the  time  we  crossed  the  runways  to 
the  Rockwell  plant,  the  ceremonies  were  already 
underway. 

Willard  Packard  addressed  the  crowd.  He  noted 
that  there  were  demonstrators  at  the  gates,  but 
insisted  that  this  new  weapon  would  “defend  their 
right  to  dissent.”  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger 
read  an  incomprehensible  speech  that  was 
intended  more  for  the  Soviet  Union  than  for 
anyone  present  at  the  roll-out.  After  the  last 
speech,  the  Air  Force  band  struck  up  a martial 
fanfare.  The  stage  was  set.  The  curtain  was  pulled 
back,  and  there  it  stood  — a gleaming  specimen  of 
the  technology  of  violence.  Its  sleek  nose  was 
painted  red  and  white  like  a barber  pole.  The 
tractor  hitched  to  its  front  landing  gear  began 
pulling  it  out  to  the  cries  of  joy  from  the  crowd, 
the  brass  of  the  band,  and  the  whirr  of  the 
cameras.  Suddenly  it  stopped.  There,  under  the 
wing,  lay  a man  in  front  of  the  wheels.  Ten  more 
feet  and  he  would  have  been  crushed.  It  was  our 
friend,  the  Rev.  Jock  Brown  of  the  Ecumenical 
Peace  Institute,  Berkeley.  Jock  had  bluffed  his 
way  into  the  roll-out  as  a taxpayer  and  a member 
of  the  Northern  California  Ecumenical  Council. 
The  roll-out  of  the  B-1  stopped  for  a minute  while 
security  guards  scurried  to  lift  him  away.  TV 
camera  crews  filmed  the  whole  incident.  It 
appeared  on  network  news,  and  in  the  New  York 
Times.  No  one  missed  the  point. 

Final  appropriation  will  not  come  until  No- 
vember 1976.  Until  then  we  have  a lot  of  work  to 
do  to  convince  the  public  of  three  things:  the  B-1 
bomber  is  obsolete;  it  is  adding  to  overall  inflation, 
and  we  need  to  reconvert  from  our  present  indus- 
try of  death  to  an  industry  of  peace.  All  of  the 
press  people,  Barry  Goldwater,  and  the  Defense 
Secretary  know  about  the  AFSC’s  campaign.  We 
have  a good  chance  of  defeating  this  monstrous 
weapon  with  our  sword  of  justice  and  concern. 

California  Friends  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  another  nonviolent  demonstration  in 
December.  The  B-1  is  scheduled  for  its  first  fliglit 
from  Palmdale  to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base'.  Those 
interested  in  working  on  the  project  can  contact 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  San 
Francisco,  Pasadena,  Portland,  or  Seattle. 

— Howard  Frederick 


Notes  from  the  Meetings 

General 

Ed  and  Jean  Duckies,  on  behalf  of  Mexico 
Monthly  Meeting,  report  that  the  AFSC’s 
Mexico-Latin  American  program  is  being  put  into 
the  hands  of  a Mexican  staff,  with  Rogelio  Cove  as 
Director,  Rafael  Ruiz  as  Associate  Director.  The 
Casa  de  los  Amigos  will  be  the  legal  entity  to 
represent  all  Friends  Service  work  in  Mexico.  Ed 
and  Jean  are  retiring  (officially)  in  January  but 
expect  to  volunteer  to  work  on  subcommittees  of 
the  new  organization.  They  appeal  to  North 
American  Friends  to  continue  the  aid  that  has 
been  given  over  the  past  35  years  in  helping  to 
better  the  state  of  the  average  man,  who  was 
described  only  a few  years  ago  thus:  “He  lives  in  a 
hut,  he  cannot  read  or  write,  his  energy  is  sapped 
by  disease,  he  labors  15  hours  a day,  he  works  on 
land  he  does  not  own,  he  and  his  family  are 
hungry,  he  will  die  young.” 

Increasing  awareness  of  a crisis  in  world  food 
supplies  is  shown  by  activities  of  several  of  the 
Meetings: 

• Eastside  held  a workshop  on  the  World  Food 
Crisis  on  November  11.  It  was  an  ecumenical 
all-day  meeting,  described  as  an  opportunity  to 
become  more  fully  aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
crisis,  to  explore  some  of  the  moral  implications, 
and  to  develop  possible  strategies  for  more 
coordinated  and  energetic  action. 

• La  Jolla  held  a workshop  on  the  Perils  of 
Growth  titled,  “The  Indecent  Heritage:  what  do 
we  leave  our  children?”  on  November  9. 
Economists  were  invited  to  discuss  present 
patterns  of  consumption  and  their  consequences. 

• San  Jose  and  the  AFSC  sponsored  an 
evening  of  reports  on  World  Hunger  on  November 
16,  with  Lorraine  Cleveland,  Director  of  Family 
Planning  and  Africa  Programs  of  tlie  National 
AFSC  Office,  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  Paul  Lubeck 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz,  a 
former  Peace  Corps  member.  About  100  Friends 
and  attenders  were  present. 

Honolulu  Meeting  reports  that  80  persons 
came  to  a farewell  party  for  Virginia  Heck,  who  is 
returning  to  California.  A feature  of  tlie  party  was 
the  gift  to  her  of  a magnificent 
quilt-of-many-colors . 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting  is  circulating  a 
transportation  questionnaire  to  find  out  who  may 
need  rides  and  who  could  offer  them,  detailed 
enough  to  provide  a good  basis  for  matching  need 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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with  potential  availability.  One  meeting  member 
will  act  as  coordinator. 

University  Meeting  is  experimenting  with 
worship-fellowship  groups  on  Sunday  mornings  for 
a two-month  period,  hoping  that  all  meeting 
members  v^ll  join  small  cluster-groups  that  meet  at 
selected  homes  for  a simple  breakfast  and  a 
discussion  period  in  which  children  as  well  as 
adults  participate,  closing  in  time  for  members  to 
attend  the  regular  Meeting  for  Worship.  These 
mini-meetings  are  expected  to  give  members 
opportunities  to  become  better  acquainted,  a 
difficult  problem  in  large  Meetings.  University 
Meeting  also  is  experimenting  with  a “Meeting  for 
Listening,”  in  which  members  and  attenders.  can 
feel  free  to  express  their  views  on  the  conduct  of 
Meeting  activities.  Meeting  for  Worship  was  the 
subject  for  the  first  session.  A set  of  queries  was 
circulated  in  advance,  and  the  wide  range  of 
comments  that  resulted  brought  out  many 
deficiencies  in  the  meeting  set-up  that  could  be 
remedied.  On  the  whole,  this  proved  to  be  so 
effective  a way  for  participants  to  examine  their 
own  attitudes  that  further  meetings  for  listening 
are  planned.  The  Social  Concerns  Committee  is 
starting  a prison  visitation  program  and  also  is 
joining  in  the  work  of  a new  Amnesty  Coalition 
being  formed  in  Seattle. 

University  Meeting  reports  that  the 
AFSC’s  program  in  Western  Washington  is 
concentrating  on  implementation  of  a recent 
Federal  court  ruling  that  restores  fishing  rights  to 
the  Indian  people,  rights  granted  long  ago  by 
treaty  but  disregarded  of  late  by  commercial 
interests.  The  court  order  is  being  appealed  by  the 
State,  and  the  State  officials  seem  to  be  very 
reluctant  in  enforcing  it.  The  AFSC  is  attempting 
to  enlist  public  support  for  the  Indians’  rights  by 
an  educational  campaign,  circulating  a widely-read 
study  of  the  issues.  Uncommon  Controversy  that 
is  now  going  into  its  fourth  printing. 

Regional  Meetings 

NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING’S 
annual  meeting  will  be  at  the  same  site  as  last 
year’s.  Fort  Worden,  July  24-27. 

A proposed  resolution  from  Tacoma  Meeting 
was  referred  to  montlily  meetings  of  NPYM  for 
responses:  “We  implore  the  American  people  and 
our  government  leaders  to  re-examine  our 
continued  military  involvement  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict  and  to  liberate  us  once  and  for  all 
from  this  continuing  war.” 


COLLEGE  PARK  QUARTER  met 
September  21-22  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center, 
with  a registration  of  97  adults  and  22  children. 
Principal  item  of  business  was  a final  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  visit  Logan  Preparative 
Meeting.  Logan  was  enthusiastically  welcomed, 
upon  their  recommendation,  as  the  seventeenth 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Quarter.  A Minute  on 
Amnesty  was  approved  for  wide  distribution,  and 
a second  Minute,  deploring  governmental  secrecy, 
was  adopted  after  some  changes  of  wording,  with 
the  comment  that,  “The  very  idea  that 
information  is  ‘too  important  for  the  people  to 
know’  is  anathema  to  the  democratic  spirit  and 
destructive  to  honest  relations  among  us.” 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  QUARTER  met 
October  25-27  at  Red  Barn  Ranch,  a rural  facility 
of  the  Seattle  Park  Department.  One  innovation 
was  an  evening  session,  “The  sense  and  nonsense 
of  the  business  meeting”  that  gave  small-group 
practice  in  participating  and  observing  a model 
business  meeting,  with  later  evaluation  of  the 
experience. 

Vital 

Births 

To  Paul  and  Jody  Richards  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting,  born  on  August  23,  a daughter,  Jessica, 
who  died  (one  of  those  mysterious  crib  deaths)  on 
October  12. 

To  Doug  and  Berdie  Cannon  of  Hayward 
Meeting,  a son,  Eric  Christopher,  bom  October  25. 

Marriages 

Under  care  of  Westwood  Meeting,  on  June 
16:  Marian  DoUahite  and  Ted  Cooper.  Both 
affirmed  their  wish  to  retain  their  own  surnames. 

Under  the  care  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting,  at 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Frances  Pennell  and 
Peter  Nerkse  on  June  22;  Noreen  Winkler  and  Tom 
McHugh  on  July  7. 

Deaths 

George  Clauss,  of  Multnomah  Meeting,  on 
October  9. 

Mary  Mendenhall,  of  La  Jolla  Meeting,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  on  November  12. 

Erich  lindemann,  of  Palo  Alto  meeting,  on 
November  16. 

Did  you  know  . . . 

“In  1746  (London)  Yearly  Meeting  forgot  itself 
and  presented  a most  fulsome  address  to  George  II, 
congratulating  him  on  the  defeat  of  the  Jacobite 
Rebellion”?  — From  Wolf  MendVs  Swarthmore 
Lecture  delivered  August  18,  1974,  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting  at  York. 
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Memorials 

Edward  Christopherson,  Missoula 

Edward  Christopherson  of  Missoula, 
Montana,  died  at  the  age  of  56  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  October  14,  1974,  from  injuries 
received  while  swimming  in  heavy  Atlantic  surf. 
He  was  a free-lance  writer  and  had  been  in  Rio 
at  a convention  of  travel  writers.  He  wrote 
extensively  on  Montana,  and  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  book,  “The  Night  the  Mountain 
Fell,”  a story  of  the  earthquake  near 
Yellowstone  15  years  ago.  A memorial  service 
was  held  by  the  Missoula  Worship  Group,  of 
which  he  was  a member. 

George  Gauss,  Multnomah 

Multnomah  Meeting  is  saddened  by  the 
death  of  George  Clauss  on  October  9,  1974, 
following  an  accident  October  7.  We  shall  miss 
the  pervading  sweetness  of  his  love  for  the 
Meeting  and  for  us  as  individuals.  At  the  same 
time,  our  hearts  are  full  of  gratitude  and  joy 
that  we  had  a share  in  the  rich  and  useful  life 
that  George  lived.  As  officer  and  counselor  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  as  a peace  worker  — gentle, 
but  untiring  — George  made  a great  impact  on 
many  lives  in  the  community.  His  ingenuity  in 
games  and  stories,  his  outgoing  love  for 
children,  and  his  delight  in  praising  the  Lord  in 
song  endeared  him  to  group  after  group  of 
young  people  in  our  Meeting  — and  their 
parents,  too.  He  lived  simply  and  generously, 
and  we  are  better  people  because  he  was  part  of 
our  fellowship. 

Charlotte  Rossman  Kieslich,  Honolulu 

Born  in  1905  in  Germany,  Charlotte  Kieslich 
was  the  daughter  of  parents  who  instilled  in  her 
a love  for  the  arts  and  an  appreciation  for 
differing  cultures.  She  met  her  husband. 
Reinhold  Kieslich,  while  a music  student  in 
1923,  and  they  were  married  in  1926. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Hitler  regime  in 
1933,  hard  years  of  conflict  began  for  the 
Kieslichs.  Charlotte  kept  up  friendships  with 
persons  who  were  out  of  favor  with  the  regime' 
despite  warnings  from  Gestapo  officials.  She 
was  lucky  never  to  be  arrested.  Her  charm  more 
than  once  convinced  the  authorities  that  she 
was  merely  a “harmless  religious  idealist.” 
In  1950  the  Kieslichs  came  to  Hawaii 
where  they  joined  the  Honolulu  Friends  Meet- 
ing. Charlotte  always  took  part  in  Meeting 


activities  until  recent  years,  when  declining 
health  limited  her  activities.  She  died  on  August 
25,  1974,  and  her  ashes  were  entrusted  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  she  had  desired.  At  a memorial 
meeting  held  September  15,  Charlotte  was 
remembered  by  many  as  a woman  whose  quiet, 
gentle,  somewhat  shy  manner  hid  a deep  and 
warm  concern  for  all  people. 

Erich  Lindemann,  Palo  Alto 

Erich  Lindemann,  who  died  November  16  at 
the  age  of  74,  was  an  attender  of  Palo  Alto 
Meeting  and  husband  of  a member,  Elizabeth  B. 
Lindemann.  He  was  a visiting  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  Stanford  University,  following  his 
retirement  from  Harvard  Medical  School.  A 
native  of  Germany,  he  moved  to  the  United 
States  in  1927  and  became  chief  of  psychiatry 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  His  specii 
field  of  interest  was  mental  health,  especially 
on  how  people  react  to  loss  and  grief,  an 
interest  that  began  with  the  Coconut  Grove 
nightclub  fire  in  Boston,  when  he  was  called  on 
to  treat  relatives  of  victims.  Even  after  his  final 
illness  prevented  his  leaving  his  apartment,  he 
continued  consultations  with  colleagues  and 
students,  and  the  friends  who  visited  him  came 
away  feeling  that  they  had  been  ministered  to 
more  than  they  had  themselves  managed  to 
minister. 

Louise  Wood,  Claremont,  Paris. 

Louise  Wood,  dearly  loved  attender  of 
Claremont  Meeting  and  member  of  Paris, 
France  Meeting,  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack 
on  June  6,  1974,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Louise  was  about  to  return  to  Italy  and 
France  as  was  her  custom  each  summer,  to 
spend  time  with  friends  from  her  years  in 
Europe  with  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  She  retired  to  Claremont  in  1967 
and  continued  her  work  with  the  AFSC  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Pasadena  office. 

Louise’s  interests  were  broad.  Her  earlier 
years  were  spent  as  a teacher  pf  French  art  and 
liistory,  and  througliout  her  life  she  shared  her 
love  for  and  knowledge  of  art  with  students  and 
friends.  She  lived  her  days  with  a great  sense  of 
responsibility  for  good  causes.  She  lived  every 
day  with  a kind  of  intensity,  bent  upon 
accomplishment;  had  little  patience  with 
inefficiency  and  waste;  had  little  time  for 
humor,  yet  was  fully  appreciative  of  humorous 
situations.  She  met  hfe  with  grace  and 
intelligence  and  taste;  witli  warmth  and 
compassion  and  great  dedication. 
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MONTHLY  MEETINGS 


MEETING 

MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

FIRST  DAY 
SCHOOL 

CLERK 

(with  address  and  telephone) 

Corvallis  (25) 

10  a.m. 

3311  NWPolk 
CorvaUis,  OR  97330 

None 

Jackie  Van  Dyke  (503)  753-6391 
3300  NW  Van  Buren  Avenue 
Corvallis,  OR  97330 

Eastside  (36) 

10  a.m..  Meeting  House 
4160  158th  Ave.,  SE 
Bellevue,  WA  98006 

11  a.m. 

Joseph  Stritmatter  (206)  822-9583 
8031  124th  Ave.,  NE 
Kirkland,  WA  98033 

Eugene  (44) 

11  a.m.,  Meeting  House 
2274  Onyx  Street 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

10  a.m. 

Monette  Thatcher  (503)  344-9555 
1812  Villard  Street 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Multnomah  (48) 

10  a.m.,  Meeting  House 
4312  S.E.  Stark  Street 
Portland,  OR  97215 

10  a.m. 

Annis  Bleeke  (503)  281-6504 
3111  N.E.  TiUamook 
Portland,  OR  97212 

Salem  (34) 

10  a.m.,  YWCA  Children’s  Lib. 
768  State  Street 
Salem,  OR 

11  a.m. 

Kenneth  Holmes  (503)  838-1992 
410  Orchard  Street  W. 
Monmouth,  OR  97361 

Tacoma  (23)^ 

11  a.m..  Meeting  House 
3019  N.  21st  Street 
Tacoma,  WA  98406 

None 

Eugena  (Jean)  Young  (206)  631-3945 
17624  S.E.  252nd  Street 
Kent,  WA  98031 

University  (145)^'^^“^ 

11  a.m..  Meeting  House 
4001  Ninth  Ave.,  N.E. 
Seattle,  WA  98105 

11  a.m. 

Louise  Runnings  (206)  525-9486 
2713  N.E.  94th  St. 

Seattle,  WA  98115 

WORSHIP  GROUPS  AND  ALLOWED  MEETINGS,  NPYM 

1.  Olympia  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Alice  Miles,  Route  9,  Box  492,  Olympia  WA  (206)  943-3818.  In  members’ 
homes,  1st,  3rd,  and  5th  Sundays. 

2.  Bellingham  Worship  Group.  Correspondent,  Mildred  Ludwig,  437  15th  St.,  Bellingham,  WA  98225  (206)  733-8027. 
Campus  Christian  Ministry,  102  Highland  Drive,  Bellingham. 

3.  Bozeman  Allowed  Meeting.  For  information,  contact  Wendy  Visscher,  Route  2,  Kelly  Canyon,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-2794. 

4.  Missoula  Allowed  Meeting.  Correspondent,  David  Line,  4949  Whitaker  Drive,  Missoula,  MT  59801  (406)  549-8444. 
Time  and  place  of  worship  varies. 

WORSHIP  GROUPS  NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  MONTHLY  MEETINGS 


Alaska 

Anchorage,  Alaska  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Larry  Smith,  c/o  Hild,  1331  E.  12th  St.,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

Chena  Ridge  Meeting.  Convenor,  Niilo  Kopenen,  Mile  2 1/2,  (Thena  Ridge,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701.  Worship,  9 a.m. 
to  10  a.m.,  discussion,  10  a.m.  to  12  p.m.;  no  First-Day  school  (907)  479-6782.  (Affiliated  with  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  since  1954  and  with  Anchorage  forms  Central  Alaska  Half-Yearly  Friends  Association  — Fairbanks  in  March, 
Wassila  near  Anchorage,  in  August.) 

Washington 

Cheney  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Helen  Marshall,  lO^ll  Gary,  Cheney,  WA  99004.  Under  care  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Quarter. 

Port  Townsend  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Bob  Burns,  512  U St.,  Port  Townsend,  WA  98368 

Pullinan-Moscow  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Margaret  Coahran,  703  Olson  St.,  Pullman,  WA  99163. 

Oregon 

Alpha  Farm  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Carohne  Estes,  Alpha  Farm,  Route  1,  Deadwood,  OR  97430. 

Rogue  Valley  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Marjorie  Kellogg,  2180  Sardine  Creek  Road,  Gold  HiU,  OR  97525,  11:30 
a.m.,  1st  Sundays. 

Seaman  Family  Worship  Group.  Convenors,  Herbert  and  Esther  Seaman,  Box  534,  Waldport,  OR  97394  (503) 
563-3747. 
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MONTHLY  MEETINGS 


MEETING 

MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

FIRST  DAY 
SCHOOL 

CLERK 

(with  address  and  phone  no.) 

Berkeley  (188) 

11  a.m.,  Meeting  House 
2151  Vine  St.  (at  Walnut) 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 

11:15  a.m. 

John  Fitz  (415)  527-1422 
1043  Sierra 
Berkeley,  CA  94707 

Claremont  (96) 

9:30  a.m..  Meeting  House 
727  W.  Harrison  Avenue 
Qaremont,  CA  91711 

9:30  a.m. 

Franklin  Zahn  (714)  629-5675 
836  S.  Hamilton  Blvd. 
Pomona,  CA  91766 

Davis  (26) 

10:45  a.m.  (summer  9:45  a.m.) 
Meeting  House 
345  L St. 

Davis,  CA  95616 

9:45  a.m. 

Robert  Leidigh  (916)  756-7015 
1808  Drexel  Drive 
Davis,  CA  95616 

Delta  (26)' 

10  a.m.,  2nd  and  4th  Sundays 
Room  28,  Central  United 
Methodist  Church,  Stockton,  CA 

None 

Catherine  Bruner  (209)  477-6314 
1603  Woodland  Drive 
Stockton,  CA  95207 

Fresno  (25) 

10  a.m. 

2311  E.  Shaw  Avenue 
Fresno,  CA 

None 

Harry  Wright  (209)  227-5222 
4554  E.  Fedora 
Fresno,  CA  93726 

Grass  Valley  (20) 

10  a.m. 

12585  Jones  Bar  Road 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959 

None 

Harriette  Smith  (916)  273-3183 
12585  Jones  Bar  Road 
Nevada  City,  C A 95959 

Hayward  Area  (13) 

11:10  a.m. 

22502  Woodroe  Street 
Hayward,  CA  94541 

None 

John  Moyar  (415)  651-1543 
2342  Jackson  Street 
Fremont,  CA  94538 

Honolulu  (79) 

10  a.m.,  Meeting  House 
2426  Oahu  Avenue 
Honolulu,  HI  96822 

10:15  a.m. 

George  Rhoads  (808)  988-6014 
2924  Nanihale  Place 
Honolulu,  HI  96822 

La  JoUa  (75) 

11  a.m..  Meeting  House 
7380  Eads  Avenue 
La  Jolla,  CA  92037 

11:15  a.m. 

Kingsley  Lawrance  (714)  459-6856 
6652  Avenida  de  la  Reina 
La  Jolla,  CA  92037 

Logan  (7)" 

11  a.m.,  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship,  1315  E.  7th  No. 
Logan,  Utah 

None 

Mel  Marshall  (801)  753-0707 
Box  1190,  Utah  State  Univ. 
Logan,  Utah  84322 

Los  Angeles  (22) 

11  a.m..  Meeting  House 
4167  S.  Normandie  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90037 

None 

Kenneth  Knight  (213)  752-9993 
6030  Fifth  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90043 

Marin  (25)' 

10  a.m. 

8 Olive  Avenue 
Mill  Valley,  CA  94941 

10:15  a.m. 

Joseph  Magruder  (415)  383-5303 

7 Tower  Drive 

Mill  Valley,  CA  94941 

Marloma  (31) 

10  a.m..  New  Directions  School 
2452  Pacific  Avenue 
Long  Beach,  CA 

11  a.m. 

Marye  Spencer  (213)  434-1004 
379  Park  Avenue 
Long  Beach,  CA  90814 

Mexico  City  (40) 

1 1 a.m.,  Casa  de  los  Amigos 
Ignacio  Mari  seal  132 
Mexico  1,  D.F.,  Mexico 

11  a.m. 

Peter  U’Ren 
Ignacio  Mariscal  132 
Mexico  1,  D.F.,  Mexico 

Monterey  Peninsula  (26) 

11  a.m..  Meeting  House 
1057  Mescal  Avenue 
Seaside,  CA  93955 

None 

Florence  Stamler  (408)  375-3837 
1114  Kenet  Place 
Pacific  Grove,  CA  93950 
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Orange  County  (18) 

10:30  a.m.,  University  Club 
Parking  Lot  No.  7 
University  of  California 
Irvine,  CA 

10:30  a.m. 

Alex  Price  (714)  548-8082 
2409  Orange  Avenue 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627 

Orange  Grove  (142) 

10:30  a.m..  Meeting  House 
526  E.  Orange  Grove  Blvd. 
Pasadena,  CA  91104 

10:30  a.m. 

Ralph  Pinney  (213)  447-0275 
437  W.  Longden 
Arcadia,  CA  91001 

Pacific  Ackworth  (21) 

11  a.m.,  Pasadena  Girls  Club 
3160  E.  Del  Mar 
Pasadena,  CA 

11  a.m. 

Patricia  Brown  (213)  793-3936 
147  N.  Michigan,  Apt.  7 
Pasadena,  CA  91106 

Palo  Alto  (135)® 

11  a.m.,  Meeting  House 
957  Colorado  Avenue 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 

11  a.m. 

Myra  Keen  (415)  326-8516 
2241  Hanover  Street 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94306 

Palomar  (9) 

10  a.m. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 
720  Alta  Vista  Drive 
Vista,  CA 

None 

Gretchen  Tuthill  (714)  724-4966 
1633  CaUe  Dulce 
Vista,  CA  92083 

Redlands  (16) 

10  a.m..  Family  Service  Building 
114  W.  Vine  Street 
Redlands,  CA 

10:15  a.m. 

Betty  Figueroa  (714)  792-7766 
1478  Pacific  Street 
Redlands,  CA  92373 

Redwood  Forest  (10) 

11  a.m. 

St.  Joseph’s  School  of  Religion 
Williams  St.  at  W.  Cotati  Ave. 
Cotati,  CA 

None 

Margaret  Brooks  (707)  823-0501 
Box  215 

Graton,  CA  95444 

Reno  (12) 

11  a.m. 

560  Cranleigh  Dr. 
Reno,  NV 

None 

R.  Edwin  Worley  (702)  322-0688 
135  Bisby  St. 

Reno,  NV  89502 

Riverside  (18) 

10:30  a.m. 

250  E.  Blaine  St. 
Riverside,  CA  92507 

10:30  a.m. 

Michael  and  Linda  Duim  (714)  682-5364 
250  E.  Blaine  St. 

Riverside,  CA  92507 

Sacramento  (34) 

10  a.m. 

1122  17th  St. 
Sacramento,  CA 

None 

Laura  Magnani  (916)  442-8768 
2610  D St.,  No.  6 
Sacramento,  CA  95816 

San  Diego  (11) 

10:30  a.m.,  YWCA  East  Center 
4848  Seminole  Drive 
San  Diego,  CA  92115 

10:30  a.m. 

Elka  Herz  (714)  296-2264 
1424  Lincoln  Ave. 

San  Diego,  CA  92103 

San  Fernando  (43) 

10:20  a.m..  Meeting  House 
15056  Bledsoe  St. 

Sylmar,  CA  91342 

10:20  a.m. 

Esther  Morgan  (213)  367-5288 
14551  Dyer  St. 

Sylmar,  CA  91342 

San  Francisco  (80) 

11  a.m..  Meeting  House 
2160  Lake  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94121 

10:30  a.m. 

Madge  Seaver  (415)  221-3339 
2929  Clement  St.,  No.  4 
San  Francisco,  CA  94121 

San  Jose  (53) 

11  a.m.  (to  Aug.,  1975) 
1041  Morse  St. 

San  J ose,  CA  95 1 26 

10  a.m. 

Elizabeth  Israel  Jones  (408)  266-0559 
1587  Koch  Lane 
San  Jose,  CA  95125 

Santa  Barbara  (37)^ 

10:30  a.m.,  Montecito  YMCA 
591  Santa  Rosa  Lane 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93108 

10:30  a.m. 

Benjamin  Collins  (805)  684-4965 
Silver  Sands  Mobile  Home  Park,  Space  40 
A«ih  St 

Carpinteria’,  CA  93013 

Santa  Cruz  (31) 

10:30  a.m.,  YWCA 
303  Walnut  St. 

Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060 

10:30  a.m. 

Earle  Reynolds  (408)  336-8829 
Box  573,  Hubbard  Gulch  Road 
Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005 
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Santa  Monica  (46) 

11  a.m..  Meeting  House 
1440  Harvard  St. 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90404 

11  a.m. 

Pari  Welch  (213)  343-9157 
18167  Karen  Drive 
Tarzana,  CA  91356 

University  (145) 

11  a.m..  Meeting  House 
4001  Ninth  Ave.,  NE 
Seattle,  WA  98105 

11  a.m. 

Louise  Runnings  (206)  525-9486 
2713  N.E.  94th  St. 

Seattle,  WA  981 15  . 

Visalia  (15) 

10:30,  1st,  3rd,  5th  Sundays 
2113  N.  Cain 
Visalia,  CA  93277 

10:45  a.m. 

William  Lovett  (209)  734-0238 
2113  N.  Cain 
Visalia,  CA  93277 

Westwood  (17) 

11  a.m.,  YWCA 
574  Hilgard  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 

11  a.m. 

572  Hilgard 

Joan  Fasken  (805)  495-9753 
2224  Thorsby  Road 
Lake  Sherwood,  CA  91360 

Whitleaf  (26) 

9:30  a.m.,  Mendenhall  Bldg. 
Whittier  College 
Philadelphia  at  Painter 
Whittier,  CA 

None 

Recording  clerk: 

Carle  Hadley  (213)  722-7177 
650  El  Repetto  Drive 
Monterey  Park,  CA  91754 

WORSHIP  GROUPS  AND  ALLOWED  MEETINGS,  PYM 

1.  Meditation /Dialogue.  Convenors,  Charles  and  Mary  Welch,  Apt.  1,  Eureka  Terrace,  Sutter  Creek,  CA  95685  (209) 
267-5175.  10  a.m. 

2.  Modesto  Worship  Group.  Convenors,  1st  Sundays,  Manuel  and  Patricia  Medeiros,  1122  E.  Morris,  Modesto,  CA. 
Convenor,  3rd  Sundays,  Sam  Tyson.  1 0 a.m. 

3.  Ogden  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  John  Cornett,  Box  26,  Clearfield,  Utah  84015  (801)  825-6979.  11  a.m.,  Mahaie 
Harris  Hall,  27th  South,  Ogden,  Utah. 

4.  Salt  Lake  City  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Mildred  McAllister,  1283  4th  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84103. 

5.  West  Marin  Worship  Group.  Convenors,  Mike  and  Marie  Ingerman,  2101  Nicasio  Road,  Nicasio,  CA  94946  (415) 
662-2343.  10  a.m. 

6.  College- Age  Young  Friends  Worship  Group.  Convenors,  Alan  and  Joanne  Strain,  369  Wayside  Road,  Portola  Valley, 
CA  94025  (415)  851-1803.  11  a.m.,  1st  Sundays. 

7.  Isla  Vista  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Katherine  Beatty,  111  Camino  Pescadero,  near  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara  (805)  962-6438.  Tuesdays,  5:45  p.m. 

8.  Worship-Study  Group.  Convenor,  Dorothy  Bonner,  3048  Lucinda  Lane,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  (805)  687-3738. 
Sundays,  9:30  a.m. 

9.  Malibu  Friends  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Warren  Smith,  28908  Grayfox  St.,  Malibu,  CA  (213)  457-3041.  1st 
Sundays,  10  a.m. 


UNAFFILIATED  WORSHIP  GROUPS 

Bakersfield  Worship  Group.  Convenors,  Leo  and  Carole  Baggerley,  708  Elsey  St.,  Bakersfield,  CA  93309,  (805) 
324-6901.  Sundays,  10  a.m. 

The  Farm  Worship  Group.  Convenors,  Foy  and  Libby  Van  Dolsen,  Box  62,  Gualala,  CA  95445,  (707)  884-3684. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Worship  Group.  Convenor,  Will  Alexander,  1555  Slack  St.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA  93401,  (805) 
544-2164.  Campus  Christian  Center,  Foothill  Blvd.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA. 


REGIONAL  MEETINGS 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarter;  Willamette  Quarter. 

— Sessions:  July  (1975:  July  24  to  27). 

— Clerk:  Monette  Thatcher,  1812  Villard  St.,  Eugene,  OR  97403,  (503)  344-9555. 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 
Eastside,  Tacoma,  University. 

— Sessions:  Weekends,  October  and  April. 

— Clerk:  Eugena  (Jean)  Young,  17624  S.E.  252nd  St.,  Kent,  WA  98031,  (206)  631-3945. 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

Corvallis,  Eugene,  Multnorhah,  Salem. 

— Sessions:  Weekends:  November,  February,  May. 

— Clerk:  Gerhard  Hubbe,  1060  W.  17th  Ave.,  Eugene,  OR  97402,  (503)  345-2190. 
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Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

College  Park  Quarter;  Southern  California  Quarter. 

— Sessions:  August  (1975:  August  11  to  16). 

— Clerk:  Peggemae  Lacey,  128  7th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94118,  (415)  752-2946. 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

Berkeley,  Davis,  Delta,  Fresno,  Grass  Valley,  Hayward,  Logan,  Marin,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Palo  Alto,  Redwood 
Forest,  Reno,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Visalia. 

— Sessions:  Weekends:  January,  May,  September. 

— Clerk:  Robert  Heilman,  5730  Shepard  Ave.,  Sacramento,  CA  95819,  (916)  457-7683. 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 

Claremont,  La  JoUa,  Los  Angeles,  Marloma,  Orange  County,  Orange  Grove,  Pacific  Ackworth,  Palomar,  Redlands, 
Riverside,  San  Diego,  San  Fernando,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  Westwood,  Whittier 

— Sessions:  Weekends:  November,  February,  May 

— Clerk:  Charles  Swift,  3520  S.  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90016,  (213)  931-6475 

MONTHLY  MEETINGS  IN  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 
UNAFFILIATED  WITH  A QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Honolulu,  Mexico  City,  University 

SUMMARY  OF  MEMBERSHIP  REPORTED  IN 
NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  AND  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarter  194 

Willamette  Quarter 151 

Total,  NPYM  345 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

College  Park  Quarter  726 

Southern  Cahfornia  Quarter  628 

Unaffiliated  Meetings  264 

Total,  PYM  1,618 

Combined  Yearly  Meetings 
(less  145  common  to  both  because  of  dual 
membership  of  one  Monthly  Meeting) 1,818 


REGIONAL  MEETINGS  PREVIOUSLY  AFFILIATED  WITH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

Flagstaff,  Las  Vegas  (Nevada),  Paradise  Valley,  Phoenix,  Pima,  Tucson. 

- Clerk:  Olive  Goodykoontz,  751  W.  Detroit  St.,  Chandler,  AZ  85224,  (602)  963-5684. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting 

Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  Monthly  Meetings;  El  Paso  Preparative  Meeting  (under  Albuquerque);  worship  groups  in 
Gallup,  New  Mexico;  Lubbock,  Texas;  Taos,  New  Mexico;  correspondents  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  Basalt  and 
Durango,  Colorado. 

— Clerk:  Marion  B.  Hoge,  1021  Georgia  St.  NE,  Albuquerque,  NM  87108,  (505)  255-9011. 

Both  of  these  regional  meetings  are  in  process  of  affiliation  with  the  Intermountain  Friends  Yearly  Meeting,  but 
final  division  lines  between  the  various  groups  and  the  Yearly  Meetings  will  not  be  drawn  until  after  February,  1975. 
Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  are  here  listed  alphabetically,  including  several  of  unknown  affiliation  for  which 
data  are  available,  corrected  by  Ted  Church  to  April,  1974. 


MEETING 

MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

FIRST  DAY 

CLERK 

Albuquerque  MM 

10:30  a.m. 

SCHOOL 

9:30/10:30 

Seeley  Chandler  (505)  265-0569 

Boulder  MM 

815  Girard  Blvd.,  NE 
Albuquerque,  NM  87106 

10  a.m..  Meeting  House 

10  a.m. 

3816  Calle  del  Monte,  NE 
Albuquerque,  NM  87110 

Co-clerks: 

1825  Upland  St. 
Boulder,  CO  80302 

Steve  WUhams,  1001  16th  St. 
Bryan  Michener,  2880  19th  St. 
Boulder,  CO  80302 
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Durango  WG 

11  a.m. 

1824  Forest  Ave. 
Durango,  CO  81301 

None 

Carolyn  Emery  (303)  247-1809 
1824  Forest  Ave. 

Durango,  CO  81301 

El  Paso 

Preparative  Meeting 

9 a.m.  to  10  a.m.  in 
homes  of  members 

None 

Esther  T.  Cornell  (915)  584-7259 
440  Francis  Ave. 

El  Paso,  TX  79912 

Flagstaff  MM 

1 1 a.m.,  Meeting  House 
402  S.  Beaver 
Flagstaff,  AZ  86001 

None 

Mary  C.  Campbell  (602)  774-4298 
310  E.  Cherry  Ave. 

Flagstaff,  AZ  86001 

Fort  Collins  WG 

7:30  p.m.,  1st  and  3rd  Sundays 
209  Allen  St. 

Fort  Collins,  CO  80521 

None 

Jeanne  H.  Nash  (303)  484-5537 

1509  Lakeside 

Fort  Colhns,  CO  80521 

Gallup  WG 

10  a.m. 

1715  Helena  Drive 
Gallup,  NM 

None 

Sylvia  Abeyta  (505)  863-4697 
102  Viro  Circle 
Gallup,  NM  87301 

High  Plains  WG 
(possibly  disbanded?) 

10:30  a.m. 

3401  W.  10th 
Amarillo,  TX  79106 

None 

Michael  T.  Turner  (806)  374-7639 
3401  W.  10th 
Amarillo,  TX  79106 

Las  Cruces  WG 

9 a.m. 

Canterbury  Center 
Locust  & University 
Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 

None 

Edith  Hussey  (505)  526-4007 
2929  Los  Amigos  Court 
Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 

Los  Alamos  WG 

11  a.m. 

198  Navajo  Drive 
Los  Alamos,  NM  87544 

None 

James  and  Marie  Andrew  (505)  662-7530 

198  Navajo  Drive 

Los  Alamos,  NM  87544 

Lubbock  WG 

Time  varies 
2116  7th  St. 
Lubbock,  TX  79401 

None 

Dale  L.  Berry  (806)  762-1364 
2116  7th  St. 

Lubbock,  TX  79401 

Mountain  View  MM 

10  a.m..  Meeting  House 
2280  S.  Columbine 
Denver,  CO  80210 

10  a.m.  to 
10:45  a.m. 

Molhe  Graves  (303)  722-2602 
1510  S.  Elizabeth 
Denver,  CO  8Q210 

Phoenix  MM 

11  a.m..  Meeting  House 
1702  E.  Glendale  Ave. 
Phoenix,  AZ  85020 

1 1:20  a.m. 

Mary  Lou  Coppock  (602)  944-8923 
1127  E.  Belmont 
Phoenix,  AZ  85020 

Pima  MM 

10  a.m. 

739  E.  5th  St. 
Tucson,  AZ  85719 

None 

Violett  Broadribb  (602)  298-8923 
1600  N.  Wilmot  Road 
Tucson,  AZ  85712 

Santa  Fe  MM 

11  a.m. 

Ohve  Rush  Studio 
630  Canyon  Road 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

11  a.m. 

Henriella  (Leila)  Candea  (505)  988-2964 
510  Sunset,  No.  2 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

Taos  WG 

(Casa  de  los  Amigos) 

10  a.m. 

Home  of  Ruth  Hatcher 
Upper  Ranchitos  Road 
Taos,  NM 

9:30  a.m. 

Ruth  Hatcher  (505)  758-2708 
P.O.  Box  394 
Taos,  NM  87571 

Wingo  Junction  WG 

10: 30  a.m. 

2 miles  SE  of  Basalt,  CO, 
on  Highway  82 

None 

Stephen  Smilack  (303)  927-3897 
P.O.  Box  702 
Basalt,  CO  81621 
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TheAFSC 

and  Criminal  Justice 

{A  report  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  by  Jay 

Conner,  attorney  and  Qerk  of  AFSC-NCRO 

Criminal  Justice  Comm, ) 

My  own  personal  experience  with  what  is  now 
called  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee  dates  from 
1968.  I understand  the  Committee  is  some  nine 
years  older  than  that,  having  been  formed  in  1959 
from  a group  of  concerned  Friends  who  were 
visiting,  or  wished  to  visit  prisoners  at  San  Quentin 
Prison. 

At  that  time,  the  Committee  met  not  only  with 
prisoners,  but  also  with  guards,  and  with  the 
families  of  prisoners,  so  that  committee  work 
provided  three  separate  and  distinct  perspectives 
of  the  prison  experience. 

Then,  in  about  1960,  Jan  Marinissen,  Chaplain 
at  Contra  Costa  County  Jail,  became  Criminal 
Justice  Secretary  to  the  Committee.  Ever  since 
then,  Jan  has  been  our  number  one  program.  Jan  is 
presently  on  a busman’s  holiday  to  study  the 
prison  system  of  his  native  Netherlands,  where 
reform  of  the  prison  system  was  instantly 
accomplished  in  1945  when  the  poHtical  leaders  of 
the  country  were  released  from  their  own  prisons, 
where  they  had  been  placed  by  the  Nazi 
occupation.  We’ve  only  gone  halfway  in  that 
process.  We  are  putting  our  poHtical  leaders  in  jail, 
but  I doubt  that  we  will  return  them  to  power 
when  they  are  released. 

We  have,  however,  nine  other  programs  besides 
Jan.  Most  of  you  are  probably  farniliar  with  Austin 
MacCormick  House/Center.  From  about  1965  to 
1972  Austin  MacCormick  House  residential 
halfway  house  for  ex-prisoners  was  our  primary 
project.  When  it  first  began,  it  was  the  only 
residential  halfway  house  for  ex-prisoners  in  San 
Francisco.  By  the  time  we  closed  the  residential 
aspect  of  the  house,  there  were  several  such  houses 
in  the  Bay  Area,  and  the  principle  of  a re-entry 
process  between  prison  and  the  larger  society 
seemed  fairly  well  estabHshed. 

Austin  MacCormick  House  provided  us  with^ 
point  of  personal  involvement  with  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Many  people  became  involved  then 
with  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  Struggle  for 
Justice.  At  AMH,  one  could  get  involved  in 
criminal  justice  reform  in  a very  personal  way.  I 
know  it  was  the  point  at  which  I became  so 
involved. 

We  miss  that  individual  contact.  It  gave  our 
concerns  a legitimacy,  a personal  touch,  and 
personal  knowledge  of  the  damage  our  prisons  do. 


The  ex-prisoners  we  met  there  were,  more  often 
than  not,  damaged  individuals,  and  it  seemed  this 
damage,  this  bitterness,  derived  directly  from  their 
experiences  v^thin  the  prison  system. 

Of  course,  as  a lawyer,  sometimes  representing 
cHents  charged  with  crimes,  I had  seen  the 
enormous  power  of  the  machinery  of  criminal 
process  brought  to  bear  on  individuals.  And  I was 
well  aware  of  its  intimidating  effect  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  criminal  process.  But  at  AMH,  one 
saw  the  end  product  of  this  process  — men  who 
were  weak,  dependent,  indecisive,  and  often 
physically  debilitated  to  the  point  where  they 
needed  counseling,  support,  and  assistance  just  to 
get  through  the  day. 

This  placed  enormous  burdens  on  our  limited 
staff,  and  of  course,  the  most  dependent  ones 
would  stay  the  longest  and  contribute  the  least. 
Eventually,  the  combination  of  difficulty  in 
staffing  and  the  financial  drain  made  it  necessary 
to  close  down  the  residential  aspect  of  the  house, 
and  on  October  1,  1972,  we  met  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  should  quietly  go  out  of 
business  for  lack  of  a project  to  occupy  our  time. 

We  had  several  meetings  in  October  1972,  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  series  of 
meetings  we  ever  had.  It  seemed  everyone  had  a 
concern  in  reserve,  which  offered  a new  direction 
and  a new  project  to  the  committee.  During  our 
years  of  operating  AMH,  we  had  maintained  an 
uneasy  truce  with  the  California  Department  of 
Corrections  — parole  division.  Our  last  director  of 
the  House  said  we  were  in  a state  of  creative 
tension,  growing  out  of  our  desire  to  support  the 
individual  prisoner  without  supporting  the  prison 
system. 

We  had  seen  increasing  opportunities  to  work  in 
public  education  and  on  basic  institutional  reform 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  (or  nonsystem, 
because  it  isn’t  really  systematic).  We  wanted  to 
reach  out  to  change  this  process  which  was  doing 
all  the  personal  damage  we  had  observed  over  the 
years  at  AMH.  We  mobilized  our  concerns, 
assigned  them  to  committee  members,  prepared 
written  proposals,  and  on  October  30,  1972, 
arranged  them  in  order  of  priority. 

Of  the  nine  projects  listed,  about  five  and  a half 
have  been  implemented  to  some  degree,  and  we 
are  still  working  on  the  others. 

Revision  of  Correctional  Procedures  took  the 
form  of  a lawsuit  to  which  we  lent  our  name,  at 
the  request  of  Public  Advocates,  Inc.,  a public 
interest  law  firm.  This  aimed  at  compelling  the 
Adult  Authority  and  the  Department  of 
Corrections  to  observe  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  a California  law  deaHng  in  detail 
with  the  conduct  of  State  agencies. 
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The  Act  requires  that  rules,  regulations,  and 
policies  of  State  agencies  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  subject  to  public  inspection,  be 
promulgated  before  adoption,  and  that  interested 
persons  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  regarding 
the  proposed  rule  before  its  adoption.  The  AA  and 
CDC  had  always  considered  themselves  exempt 
from  the  Act.  This  allowed  them  to  adopt  rules, 
regulations,  and  policies  almost  secretly,  and 
without  any  public  hearing.  Our  lawsuit,  asking 
that  they  be  ordered  to  comply  with  the  Act, 
would  have  meant  that  they  would  have  to 
re-enact  all  of  their  rules,  regulations,  and  policies, 
after  holding  public  hearings  at  which  we  would 
have  a riglit  to  be  heard. 

We  won  the  suit  at  the  trial  court  level,  but  lost 
it  in  the  District  Court  of  Appeals,  which  ruled 
that  AA  and  CDC  were  quasi-judicial,  and  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  The  California 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the  suit  further, 
and  the  legal  action  ended.  The  suit,  however, 
dramatized  the  problem,  the  decision  was  certified 
for  publication,  and  appears  in  the  official  reports. 
We  are  still  hopeful  that  the  California  Legislature 
will  one  day  pass  a bill  to  do  what  the  courts 
would  not  do,  and  that  some  future  Governor  will 
sign  it. 

Justice  Before  Trial  — the  pre-trial  detention 
problem  — was  the  subject  of  a two-year  study  by 
Naneen  Karraker.  This  involved  person^ 
interviews  with  nearly  all  the  judges  in  San 
Francisco.  The  result  of  the  study  project  was 
mixed.  In  many  respects,  the  OR  project  was 
working  well  — releasing  a great  number  of  people 
on  their  “own  recognizance,”  that  is,  on  the  basis 
of  a written  promise  to  appear,  \^thout  the 
necessity  for  money  bail.  We  aJso  found  that  many 
judges  were  practicing  “preventive  detention.”  The 
study  is  thorough,  reliable,  and  useful.  Its  effects 
have  not  been  dramatic,  but  we  hope  they  will  be 
persistent. 

One  thing  I found  personally  satisfying  about 
the  project  was  the  “portable  OR  project,”  created 
by  Naneen  for  the  Unitarian  UniversaHst  Service 
Committee,  a sort  of  manual  for  starting  an  OR 
project  in  your  own  community.  I believe  that  has 
now  been  disseminated  throu^out  the  Unitarian 
Churches  all  over  the  U.S. 

Organizing  unemployed  parolees  was 
assimilated  into  the  program  of  one  of  our 
“step-children,”  Transitions  to  Freedom,  Inc. 
Transitions  was  born  as  a separate,  independent 
nonprofit  corporation,  funded  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Agency  through  the 
California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice.  It  has 
always  been  a separate  corporation,  but  the  board 


has  always  included  members  of  our  committee, 
and  I drew  the  corporation  papers  and  serve  as 
general  counsel,  so  our  relationship  is  quite  close  — 
not  quite  an  alter  ego. 

Transitions  was  created  to  provide  counseling 
and  to  develop  jobs  for  persons  returning  to  San 
Francisco  from  prisons  and  jails.  It  has  been 
extremely  successful,  so  much  so  that  the  Mayor’s 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  evaluating  various 
projects,  declared  Transitions  to  be'  the  Number  1 , 
most  effective  privately  operated  criminal  justice 
program  in  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  placing 
literally  hundreds  of  ex-prisoners  in  good, 
meaningful  jobs  over  its  nearly  three  years,  it  has 
done  a fair  amount  of  publishing,  including 
“Transitions  to  Freedom,”  a comprehensive 
how-to  model  program  book,  “The  Re-Entry  Kit, 
an  Ex-Prisoner  Survival  Packet,”  listing  resources 
most  commonly  needed  by  ex-prisoners,  and  the 
“Job  Hunter’s  Handbook,”  which  proved  to  be 
such  an  effective  guide  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  has  recommended  it  to  high  school 
students. 

Transitions  also  disseminated  information  on  a 
Federal  Ex-Prisoner  Bonding  Program,  and 
operates  Transitions  Labor  Pool,  providing 
temporary  jobs  for  men  while  they  are  looking  for 
something  permanent.  Transitions  has  also  pro- 
duced radio  and  TV  spots  for  the  project,  which 
you  may  have  seen. 

Along  this  same  line,  our  Audio-Visual  project 
has  produced  a half-hour  Videotape  of  a speech  by 
Jerry  Miller,  the  former  director  of  the  Youth 
Authority  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  man 
responsible  for  closing  all  juvenile  custodial 
facilities  in  that  State.  We  have  other  plans  and 
other  materials  which  we  are  working  on  in  the 
audio-visual  field,  and  we  hope  to  make  more  and 
better  use  of  public  media  in  the  future. 

About  a year  and  a half  ago,  we  obtained 
funding  for  a full  time  Mentdly  111  Offender 
Project,  and  this  began  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Lew  Hilliard,  assisted  part  time  by  Judy  Hanks, 
a Hastings  law  student.  Tlie  Mentally  111  Offender 
Project  had  as  its  goal  the  understanding  of 
difficulties  encountered  by  mentally  disordered 
persons  who  come  in  contact  with  the  criminal 
justice  system.  We  wished  to  try  to  build  a 
consensus  on  what  programs,  services,  and  changes 
in  the  law  were  needed,  and  to  develop  a program 
of  cooperative  action  which  would  help  the  mental 
health  system  and  the  criminal  justice  system  work 
more  in  harmony  in  a therapeutic  way. 

The  project  began  with  a study  of  the  system, 
and  resulted  in  a coalition  effort  involving  AFSC 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Dilemmas  for  AFSC 


Friends  seized  the  opportunity  to  hear  John 
Sullivan,  Associate  Executive  Secretary  for  public 
information  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  as  he  spoke  to  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  from  his  five  published  lectures,  '"AFSC: 
Dilemmas  for  Quakerism  in  Action;**  the  booklet 
is  available  from  AFSC  bookstores  for  $1.00. 
Following  is  a report  of  that  lecture. 

-Ed. 


The  Service  Committee  is  aware  of  drought  and 
famine  in  West  and  Central  Africa,  but  we  cannot 
plunge  ahead  without  considering  the 
consequences.  This  problem  is  of  such  terrible 
dimensions  that  it  would  be  irresponsible  to  try  to 
raise  funds  to  meet  it  if  we  could  not  mount  an 
adequate  program. 

We  are  sensitive  to  the  recent  criticism  of  John 
Youngblut,  to  the  effect  that  Jones,  Pickett,  and 
others  who  started  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  were  people  of  prophetic  vision.  He 
says  why  can’t  God  keep  a movement  pure?  We 
dare  not  expect  that  the  AFSC  can  of  itself 
generate  such  people;  they  can  only  come  out  of  a 
continuously  reborn  Society  of  Friends.  He  sees 
hope  in  the  Life  Centers,  as  training  cells  for  the 
development  of  mystical  consciousness.  It  is  true 
that  AFSC  is  not  a place  of  retreat.  It  must  be 
continuously  involved.  Yet  individuals  must  draw 
back  sometimes. 

The  AFSC  Board  of  Directors  has  considered 
five  queries  of  itself  for  many  hours,  such  as  what 
relation  do  we  have  to  our  Christian  roots,  what  is 
the  impact  of  people  from  other  religions  or  none 
in  our  staff  and  programs,  and  what  of  the  impact 
of  other  groups  and  peoples  whose  rhetoric 
includes  violence.  We  must  grow  with  a changing 
society,  while  preserving  our  fundamental  values. 

What  of  our  Quakerism?  The  Evangelical 
Meetings  have  practically  severed  connections  with 
the  AFSC.  But  Christians  are  divided  among 
themselves  as  to  belief  and  propagation.  Young 
idealists  criticize  us  as  being  too  racist,  sexist, 
bureaucratic.  For  others  we  are  too  Quaker,  or  not 
into  Christian  salvation. 

How  much  autonomy  should  our  regions  have? 
How  can  we  be  consistent?  We  have  decentralist 
pressure  from  younger  people  who  are  into 
Vocations  for  Social  Change  and  Peace  Education 
research;  we  received  pressure  from  the  Third 
World  Coalition  y/ho  called  us  institutionally 


racist,  and  some  of  whom  now  sit  on  the  Board. 
The  Women’s  support  group  wants  to  change 
practices  in  the  AFSC  and  in  society  at  large.  We 
are  called  at  the  same  time  stodgy  and 
bureaucratic,  radical  and  reckless. 

So  the  AFSC  has  an  identity  crisis.  How  do  we 
retain  our  identity  and  stay  true  to  our  Quaker 
tradition?  How  do  we  retain  relations  with 
Christians  and  at  the  same  time  credibility  with 
influential  persons  and  groups  who  are  not 
Christians?  We  can’t  do  all  of  this.  We  make 
choices.  I believe  we  should  retain  our  Quaker 
identity;  not  subordinate  our  main  purpose  to 
those  of  new  groups,  but  maintain  relations  with 
new  groups  and  be  free  to  develop  new  forms  and 
patterns. 

We  have  long  been  engaged  in  relief, 
reconstruction  and  technical  assistance.  But  now 
we  speak  of  empowerment.  What  relation  do  we 
undertake  with  people  who  resort  to  violence? 
There  are  two  kinds  of  revolution:  that  against 
illiteracy,  poverty,  and  ill  health  which  we  have 
always  carried  on,  and  that  against  governments, 
which  we  have  always  eschewed.  But  when  these 
converge,  we  are  in  a serious  dilemma.  In  Vietnam 
we  argued,  would  our  aid  serve  the  United  States 
Government  and  Saigon?  But  could  we  stand 
aside?  We  did  not.  When  we  could,  we  also  aided 
the  other  side.  Peace  Education  thought  we  ought 
to  withdraw.  But  in  the  end,  they  came  to  value 
the  entire  effort  and  its  contacts. 

In  the  Mid-East,  in  Chile,  anything  we  do  is  a 
political  act.  Help  is  welcomed  by  the  Arabs,  but 
not  in  the  same  way  by  the  Israelis.  Then  there  is 
Jewish  criticism  of  us,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  for  not  being  even-handed.  Should  we  leave 
our  doctor  in  Chile  to  do  what  he  can  in 
preventive  health  and  for  individuals,  mainly 
doctors?  We  do,  but  we  have  to  remain  quiet,  not 
add  our  voice  to  the  outcry  against  oppression  and 
cruelty.  This,  incidentally,  makes  fund  raising  for 
our  program  in  Chile  difficult. 

In  our  international  affairs  work  we  hold 
conferences  and  seminars,  send  missions  and 
representatives  to  troubled  areas.  In  relation  to 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  we  tell 
them  where  we  stand  on  the  question  of  dissent, 
but  we  also  refrain  from  baiting  communists.  The 
U.S.  government  supports  military  dictatorships 
around  the  world,  under  the  slogan  of  “freedom.” 
The  opposite  of  “freedom”  is  not  communism. 
The  antithesis  of  freedom  is  tyranny.  The  United 
States  frequently  supports  tyranny  in  its  battle 
with  communism.  The  antithesis  of  communism  is 
capitalism.  The  United  States  would  be  more 
honest  in  its  propaganda  if  we  said  we  were  trying 
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to  protect  freedom  for  capitalism  against 
communism.  The  United  States  is  dealing  in 
power,  not  in  freedom. 

As  you  see,,  we  are  dealing  in  controversial 
issues  these  days.  And  our  dilemma  is  how  do  we 
avoid  jeopardizing  long  built  up  diplomatic 
relations  in  our  newer  programs?  Specifically,  can 
the  advocates  of  social  change  and  the  brokers  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  co-exist?  Peace  is 
more  than  the  absence  of  war.  It  is  empty  to 
respond  neutrally  to  the  fact  of  war.  In  Vietnam, 
for  example,  evenhanded  neutrality  was 
impossible.  We  could  not  remove  the  question  of 
justice. 

Do  pacifists  work  with  more  violent  “peace” 
organizations?  We  have  done  so.  And  by  our 
continued  presence  and  hard  work  have  made 
much  of  the  protest  nonviolent.  There  is  not  much 
thanks  in  peace  work,  but  at  least  some  people 
realize  we  have  no  ax  to  grind  except  peace, 
justice,  and  reconciliation. 

In  community  relations,  we  are  working  with 
people  who  are  deprived  because  of  our  past 
mistakes.  These  are  social  victims  who  are 
powerless,  who  have  poor  housing,  low  incomes, 
poor  or  no  jobs,  shorter  lives.  Despite  our  high 
ideals,  our  society  is  unjust.  A just  society  would 
provide  for  its  members  adequate  minimum  jobs, 
food,  shelter,  minimum  incomes,  and  health 
services  for  all.  The  Quaker  in  an  unjust  society 
has  a predisposition  toward  tliat  of  God  in 
everyone,  and  therefore  is  predisposed  toward 
justice.  But  some  of  us  are  more  unequivocal  than 
others.  Quakers  have  two  roles:  persuading  each 
other  and  giving  our  testimony  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  AFSC  does  not  exist  to  persuade 
Quakers.  We  should  look  outward  from  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Our  work  in  community  relations  is  based  on 
concrete  field  experience.  We  have  long  range 
goals,  but  specific  projects.  Fifty  percent  of  our 
staff  is  nonwhite,  and  all  of  our  regional  staff  in 
Native  American  programs  is  non  white.  Our  work 
here  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  Nixon 
administration’s  assault  on  the  poor  and  deprived. 

Dilemmas  arise  from  people  in  conflict.  Then 
lines  harden,  and  how  do  we  appeal  to  the 
humanity  of  the  oppressor?  We  are  subject  to 
much  verbal  criticism,  charged  with  “over-30” 
thinking,  institutional  racism,  and  being  sexist. 
And  we  operate  in  the  midst  of  those  criticisms. 
They  have  helped  free  us  from  smugness.  But  we 
are  sometimes  identified  with  “the  enemy.”  When 
we  hear  “honkie”  and  “off  the  pigs,”  we  ask 
closely  what  this  rhetoric  means. 


I mistrust  rhetoric,  including  my  own.  What 
does  God  require  of  me?  It  is  true  reconciliation. 
And  the  achievement  of  equality  is  the  first  step. 
So  we  address  the  causes  of  inequality.  This 
releases  angers  and  hostilities.  MOitary  uprising  is 
part  of  our  time.  So  is  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  the  violent  that  they  must  use 
nonviolence.  Every  revolution  contains  both.  If 
you  would  preach  nonviolence,  first  go  and  live 
with  the  oppressed.  If  we  would  preach 
nonviolence,  we  must  preach  it  first  to  the  miglity. 

Basic  change  is  needed.  We  middle-class  people 
don’t  experience  the  need  for  change  as 
experienced  by  those  under  the  point  of  the  plow. 
We  may  make  wrong  choices.  But  I would  rather 
make  wrong  choices  than  refuse  to  see  that  a 
choice  has  to  be  made. 


Jalama  Sunrise 

Pale  light  of  coming  dawn 
Reveals  a dim,  ethereal 
\fision  of  the  ocean  — 

Opalescent,  rippled  silk 
Spread  out  — prostrate 
A mantle,  humbly  waiting 
For  the  grandeur  of  the  morn 

Rose  tints  — the  first  faint  hints 
That  more  will  come,  tinge  wooly  clouds 
Reflect  those  pastel  hues 
To  crepe-like  sea,  and  yet  still 
Once  again  to 

Shining  sand  as  waves  retreat  — 

Leave  a mirror  on  the  beach 

The  deeper  pink  comes  now 

Proclaims  the  morning’s  joy.  Sky  shifts 

From  gray  to  brighter  blue 

Clouds  change  to  peach,  — to  gold,  — then 

Fade,  to  white  and 

Insignificance  beside 

Brilliant  wliite  liglit  of  the  SUN. 

Lois  Bailey  - 
Oct.  ’73 
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The  AFSC  Bows-  Out? 

The  question  was  raised  by  Louis  Schneider, 
National  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Executive  Secretary,  at  a get-acquainted  dinner 
held  for  Meeting  representatives  at  the  Berkeley 
Friends  Church  September  27.  What  if  the  AFSC 
had  been  mandated  to  lay  itself  down  after  50 
years,  with  all  due  care  and  consideration  for 
program  and  staff  in  their  retirement?  It  took 
some  of  us  quite  awhile  to  take  this  question 
seriously,  not  rhetorically. 

Several  other  questions  had  been  raised  prior  to 
this  one  during  the  evening,  and  the  thoughtful 
discussion  provided  only  troubling  answers.  What 
has  happened  to  our  person-development  oriented 
programs,  like  work  camps  for  young  people  and 
family  camps  for  all  of  us?  They  have  been  laid 
down  because  young  people  are  leaping  from 
childhood  to  adulthood  these  days  with  a speed 
and  sophistication  which  seems  to  make  providing 
programs  for  them  a patronizing  activity.  They 
have  opportunities  for  work  in  our  other 
programs,  and  some  of  them  seize  these 
opportunities:  six  out  of  ten  regional  executive 
secretaries  are  under  40  (young!);  over  half  of  the 
staff  at  Quang  Ngai  through  the  years  has  been 
under  30  (I).  It  is  hard  to  raise  money  for 
person-development  programs  (aye,  there’s  the 
rub!);  donors  want  their  money  to  work  on  social 
problems,  of  which  there  is  no  end. 

The  evening  began  with  another  question  raised 
by  Lou  Schneider  which  echoed  the  desperate  cry 
of  Paul  Burks,  fund-raiser  for  Northern  California: 
How  can  we  simplify  and  concentrate  the 
programs  of  the  AFSC  so  that  we  do  not 
ineffectively  try  to  tackle  everything?  There  is  so 
much  to  do;  we  are  spread  so  thin;  no  fund-raiser 
can  keep  on  top  of  and  present  convincing  appeals 
for  25  programs  at  one  time. 

Having  failed  to  answer  that  one,  we  went  on  to 
explore  the  problem  of  expertise  — highly  trained 
and  skilled  specialists  vs  highly  motivated  but  less 
experienced  generalists.  This  was  raised  in  the 
context  of  the  way  AFSC  selects  and  retains  staff. 
For  example,  why  don’t  we  encourage  Friends  in 
mid-career  to  take  five  years  off  for  “alternate 
service”  with  the  AFSC  instead  of  keeping  as  staff 
people  who  have  been  around  14,  17,  25  years? 
(Russell  Jorgensen,  retiring  Executive  Secretary  of 
Northern  California,  who  is  being  replaced  by  one 
of  those  young  men.  Bob  Eaton,  is  a 25-year 
veteran.  Lou  Schneider  himself  has  been  with  the 
AFSC  for  33  years.) 


To  this  the  answers  came  more  easily.  The 
world  and  its  problems  are  becoming  more 
complex;  it  takes  specialists  to  be  effective.  We  can 
not  afford  to  entrust  the  program  to  untrained 
youth  or  to  older  generalists.  You  lose  in 
continuity  if  you  change  staff  often;  donors  and 
community  leaders  accord  recognition  on  the  basis 
of  long-time  associations.  We  get  a man  like  Jan 
Marinissen  bn  the  staff  (14  years)  who  comes  to  be 
recognized  by  everyone  (?)  in  Northern  California 
as  a knowledgeable  and  respected  authority  on 
prisons. 

The  nagging  question  remained  as  to  where  the 
renewal  comes  from  for  the  AFSC.  Where  arises 
the  mystical  and  prophetic  vision  that  gave  this 
organization  birth?  An  answer  which  spoke  of  the 
special  fellowship  that  exists  among  AFSC  staffers 
raised  even  more  disturbingly  the  question 
whether  the  Society  of  Friends  is  any  longer  the 
source  of  spiritual  nurture  for  the  AFSC.  As 
General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  put  it:  “Why 
is  it  that  God  cannot  keep  a movement  pure  for 
more  than  one  generation?” 

The  world  is  becoming  more  complex,  and 
along  with  it  the  AFSC,  but  the  Quaker  testimony 
is  to  simplify  our  lives:  reduce  our  dependence  on 
material  wealth  and  advanced  technology.  And 
while  we’re  about  it,  what  can  we  say  about 
investments,  which  are  largely  contaminated  by 
human  oppression,  resource  exploitation,  and  war? 
Nothing  is  pure,  and  in  a period  of  rampant 
inflation,  a plunging  stock  market,  and 
belt-tightening  unemployment,  the  sources  of 
support  for  AFSC  programs  will  inevitably  dry 
wMle  the  demand  for  larger  programs  and  wider 
outreach  burgeons. 

One  attender  suggested  a coordinated  approach 
which  would  meet  all  of  the  objections  and 
questions  so  far  voiced:  that  the  AFSC  give  all-out 
support  to  the  development  of  new  communities, 
which  John  Yungblut  sees  as  the  hope  of  the 
future.  {Quakerism  of  the  Future,  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  194;  Wallingford,  PA  1974).  This 
fundamental  change  would  simplify  the  thrust  of 
AFSC,  provide  a people-development  oriented 
program,  reduce  our  dependence  on  experts,  make 
generalists  and  young  people  relevant,  allow  room 
and  time  for  mystical  and  prophetic  renewal, 
eliminate  stain  from  our  investments,  encourage 
the  people  involved  to  simplify  and  grow  as 
people,  help  alleviate  starvation,  and  provide  a 
future  for  everyone.  The  suggestion  fell  like  a lead 
balloon. 

We  are  now  ready  to  accept  seriously  the  first 
question  of  this  article,  which  was  the  last  of  that 
evening.  Shall  we  really  lay  the  AFSC  down,  with 
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care  and  consideration  for  its  programs  and 
people?  Not  in  anger  or  despair,  but  as  a creative 
act  of  faith.  It  has  done  the  job  it  was  designed  for 
in  World  War  I.  Now  it  seems  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  new  vision  and  prophetic  action. 

The  question  was  asked:  “What  would  Friends 
do  without  the  AFSC?”  Friends  were  stunned  to 
silence  by  it.  The  implications  of  the  question 
filtered  slowly  into  consciousness.  Would  we 
retreat  to  a period  of  Quietism?  We  miglit,  but  our 
excitement  told  of  pent-up  energies.  Does  the 
AFSC  keep  Friends  now  from  acting  themselves 
on  their  own  concerns?  Does  it  stand  as 
conscience,  surrogate,  the  professional 
organization  to  which  we  hand  our  paltry  shekels 
to  carry  out  our  “own”  good  works?  Does  it  block 
our  vision  by  the  very  good  it  does  in  our  name? 
Are  the  AFSC  and  the  Salvation  Army  our 
mercenaries  in  a world  become  too  complex  to 
dent  with  meager  resources? 

We  are  challenged  to  move  the  world  in  a way 
that  has  not  yet  been  conceived.  The  doom  that 
awaits  the  human  race  looms  ever  larger.  Would 
our  faith,  freed  of  our  own  institutions  and 
conventions,  rise  to  that  challenge? 

Whether  or  not  we  buy  the  New  Left  criticism 
of  the  New  Imperialism  (and  I don’t),  we  must 
admit  that  struggle  over  resources  is  one  of  the 
root  causes  of  war.  It  may  be  primus  inter  pares. 
The  AFSC  takes  no  responsibility  for  resources  or 
their  right  distribution.  As  a service  organization  it 
converts  capital  into  program  at  a rapid  and 
regular  rate.  It  eschews  the  holding  of  property. 

The  AFSC  was  born  in  1917  when  the  world 
was  bleeding  from  war  wounds,  resources  were 
infinite.  Republican  government  was  \vorthy  of 
sacrifice,  and  technology  and  science  seemed 
benign.  While  its  eye  is  fixed  on  service  within  that 
framewqrk,  the  framework  has  been  ripped  apart. 
There  is  no  smaller  need  for  service.  Indeed, 
human  beings  suffer  more  than  ever.  But  the 
crying  need  is  for  vision,  not  for  faith,  which  can 
be  unflatteringly  defined  as  stubbornness  in  the 
face  of  adversity. 

I recently  attended  a discussion  group  at  my 
Meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  right  sharing  of 
resources.  Six  of  us  were  there,  out  of  a 
membership  of  135  plus  regular  attenders 
estimated  at  50.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  Quakers  now, 
save  in  insignificant  minority,  don’t  know  what 
they  are  doing  — and  don’t  care?  What  is  “my 
Father’s  business,”  which  I must  be  about? 

— Robert  Schutz 


Amnesty 

On  Aug.  12,  President  Ford  in  his  address  to 
Congress  and  the  nation  expressed  the  need  for 
reconciliation,  and  promised  to  seek  unity  and  to 
restore  in  America  a belief  in  decency  and  fairness. 
On  Sept.  16,  the  President  announced  a new  pro- 
gram of  clemency  for  Vietnamese  draft  resisters, 
evaders,  mihtary  deserters,  and  exiles.  However, 
instead  of  a generous  gesture  of  reconciliation,  it 
makes  a grudging  offer  of  “clemency”  to  those 
who  admit  their  guilt  and  repudiate  their  beliefs. 

Those  who  objected  to  conscription  must  now 
submit  to  such  involuntary  servitude  as  the 
Clemency  Board  or  federal  attorney  chooses  to 
impose.  Those  who  took  seriously  the  precedent 
of  the  Nuremburg  trials  and  who  refused  to  fight 
in  a war  Congress  never  declared  must  now 
“recognize”  that  their  “obligations  as  a citizen 
remain  unfulfilled.” 

For  the  deserter,  the  reward  for  this 
repudiation  of  principle  and  personal  dignity  will 
be  a “clemency”  discharge  which  differs  from  an 
undesirable  discharge  in  name  only.  For  the  exile, 
the  reward  for  his  voluntary  return  will  be  the 
waiving  of  all  rights  of  due  process  and  a period  of 
“reconciliation  service,”  as  Selective  Service  terms 
it,  regardless  of  whether  the  returning  exile  has 
ever  been  charged  with  a draft  violation  by  the 
Justice  Department.  As  for  the  veteran  whose 
discharge  was  less  than  honorable,  the  President’s 
plan  offers  no  remedy  at  all. 

As  a means  of  reconciling  alienated  Americans, 
“earned  re-entry”  is  a mockery.  Rather  than 
reconciliation,  it  requires  an  “act  of  contrition” 
(Attorney  General  Saxbe’s  words)  from  those  who 
refused  to  fight  in  a war  a majority  of  Americans 
had  long  repudiated.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  an 
ungenerous  act  has  brought  so  slight  a response. 

As  the  Christmas  season  approaches,  we  call  on 
Congress: 

1.  to  bring  about  a general  and  unconditional 
amnesty  for  all  who  disobeyed  laws  and  orders 
which,  if  observed,  would  have  involved  them  in  the 
war  system  during  the  continuing  Indochina  war; 

2.  to  expunge  their  criminal  records; 

3.  to  restore  their  civil  liberties; 

4.  and  to  drop  all  present  and  future 
prosecutions  and  to  free  those  currently  under 
legal  restraint. 

Amnesty  neither  condemns  nor  condones. 
Rather  it  is  a legal  act  of  forgetfulness  which 
permits  a new  beginning.  Only  such  a new 
beginning  will  permit  this  nation  to  regain  a sense 
of  unity  and  common  purpose. 

— The  Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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Criminal  Justice 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

and  the  Mental  Health  Association  of  Alameda 
County.  A task  force  on  Mental  Health  and  Justice 
was  formed  consisting  of  a 35-member  planning 
and  review  committee,  and  five  study  groups 
dealing  with  the  areas  of  Community  Services, 
Courts  and  Law,  Police,  County  Prisons,  and 
Probation  Services, 

This  has  proven  to  be  an  extremely  complex 
project.  It  seems  that  nobody  really  knows  the  key 
to  how  to  rehabilitate  another  person,  and  nobody 
really  knows  how  to  cure  a mentally  disordered 
person.  The  criminal  justice  system  and  the  mental 
health  system  share  vast  areas  of  common 
ignorance,  and  the  Mentally  111  Offender  Project 
has  people  talking  to  each  other,  sharing  ideas, 
possibilities,  and  common  problems  in  a way  that 
has  never  happened  before. 

I can’t  tell  you  at  this  point  just  where  this 
project  is  going.  I can’t  tell  you  whether  or  not  it 
will  come  up  with  any  real  answers  to  the 
problems  it  has  uncovered,  but  I am  very,  very 
hopeful. 

Finally,  and  I’ve  saved  the  best  for  last,  we  are 
presently  seeking  a full-time  staff  person  for  the 
Prison  Moratorium  Project,  to  commence  this 
fall.^  This  will  be  a joint  project  with  the  Joint 
Strategy  and  Action  Committee  of  the  Northern 
California  Ecumenical  Council.  The  moratorium 
project  grew  out  of  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
burgeoning  numbers  of  prisons  planned  for  the 
Bay  Area  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the 
California  Department  of  Corrections,  and  various 
county  boards  of  supervisors. 

About  two  years  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  AFSC,  we  had  an  interest  group  planned  with 
the  title,  “Does  the  Bay  Area  Need  Seven  New 
Prisons?”  Before  we  could  get  the  agenda  printed, 
it  was  nine  new  prisons;  when  we  met  it  was  eleven 
new  prisons,  and  when  we  finished  it  was  thirteen 
new  prisons.  Today,  at  last  count,  it  is 
twenty-three  new  prisons. 

We  believe  the  Bay  Area  doesn’t  need  any  new 
prisons.  In  fact,  we  have  more  prison  space  today 
than  we  really  need,  and  we  should  not  be  building 
any  prisons  until  we  have  fully  utilize^d 
community-based  alternatives  to  incarceration. 
These  alternatives  are  less  costly,  more  successful, 
less  damaging,  more  rational,  decent,  and  humane 
than  any  prison  ever  was. 

^ Found,  in  the  person  of  Frank  Kroncke  — Ed. 
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Many  other  organizations  have  joined  us  in 
calling  for  a Moratorium,  including  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Commission 
on  Social  Justice  of  the  San  Francisco 
Archdiocese,  Coordinating  Council  of  Prisoner 
Organizations,  Citizens  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice,  Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee, 
American  Assembly,  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals,  to  mention  only  a few.  You  will  be 
considering  adding  your  support  by  adopting  a 
minute  in  support  of  the  Moratorium,  and  I hope 
you  will  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  many  of  us  on  the  Criminal 
Justice  Committee  miss  the  personal  contact  and 
personal  involvement  which  Austin  MacCormick 
House  provided.  We  are  seeking  means  of  bringing 
the  AFSC  and  Friends  Meetings  into  more  direct 
contact  with  the  criminal  justice  system.  I believe 
that  justice  is  everyone’s  business,  and  everyone 
should  be  involved  in  a Struggle  for  Justice.  I 
would  be  very  interested  to  hear  from  you,  to  hear 
your  ideas  and  suggestions  for  personal 
involvement,  and  I welcome  your  participation  in 
the  work  of  our  Committee. 


